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WORM CAPSULES. 


Large Roundworms 
and Hookworms , | 
Dependable, safe, easy-to- : 

give worm treatment. ad 


Keep your dog worm free 
and thrifty. 
WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical 
of worms in Dogs Of & 
breeds and ADDRESS DESK N-58-H 
Animal Industry Dept., 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis Products 


ALL ANIMAL LOVERS 


should read and circulate copies of 


HEAVEN'S RAGE 


By HELEN TREVELYAN 
25 cents, net 
Written in the cause of peiforming animals with 
Foreword by Frank Swinnerton, it is a strong in- 
dictment of the idea that circus animals are trained 
by kindness. Three photographic illustrations are 
included. Order of 


American Humane Education Society, Boston 


Hot. Tired, Aching 
Burning Feet! 
Comforted by 


uticura 
OINTMENT 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Since 1832 


J. 8. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


GAndertakers 


BOSTON—-BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For Sale at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1935, bound volume $1.00 
Bound volumes for 1934 -75 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 

attractive pictures and verses, six in 

1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 64%x3% ..$0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth,...... $1.00 and 50 ets. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. 

Humane Horse book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each or 5.00 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, ete... .60 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 .... * 
The Horse’s Prayer 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow . we 

About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ...... small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider , Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card .. $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease 60 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. 
Schneider 2.00 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4.50 
5 


What the Chained Dog 0 
The Story of Barry .. 
About the Bird 

The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. ...... cloth, $0.45 
Trial of the Bieds, play .............. $2.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 .50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ...... _ UC 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............ no 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease $0. ni per 100 
Surplus Cats .. 


Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ..... iio 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation .. -50 


“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. ‘doz. -50 
Tommy's Tavern, 4 pp. ............2+.. 1.00 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 


The Strike at Shane’s, “cloth, 30 cts. .. paper, 7 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack ‘London, cloth, 75 cts. 
Heaven’s Rage, Helen Trevelyan ..... 25 ets. 
The Great Cruelty, Dr. Rowley ....... Free 


First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp 

$1. 00 per 100 
What is the Jack London Club? 
Foreword from ‘Michael Jerry” 


Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, eves: ae 
How to Kill Animals 4 
Leaflets, No. 6, Animals ............ 5 


Leaflets, No. 7, Farm Animals ...... 


About Other Animals 
A Wise Fish gins 


Humane Education 
The Relation of the Home to Character 
Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley. . 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
96 pp. 12 cents each ; ten for $1.00 

Care and Kindness for Our Animal 
29 pp., covers, many 
EPS 15 cents each ; seven for $1.0 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 15 cts. ; seven as $1 r+ 
The Teacher’s wr in Humane Edu- 


Free 


An Early Start. to Kindness, Lucia F. - 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 


Picture Lesson Cards, ‘each ‘10 cts., set 
of eight 


“Be Kind to Animals” pennants ..... each, 25 cts, 
Be Kind to Animals” placards ...... - each, 3 cts, 


Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 
owley cloth, 35 cts. ; paper, 15 cts, 
Friends and ‘Helpers (selections 
school use), Sarah J. Eddy ........ cloth, 96 cts. 
Address to Boston Public Schools ...... ay 00 per 100 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals ...... 3.00 
The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each ; six for 25c, 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 
3 cts. each; ten for 26 cts. 
Friends of Fur and Feather, play .. 
3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 
Humane Exercises for 1936 .. : $2.00 per 100 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr 
Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each; = 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 
How to Teach It .. R 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education. 1.50 


Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...  .50 
A Talk with the Teacher ............ 50 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio ad- 

2 cts. each ; 1.00 
The Coming ‘Education 30 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ........ 50 * 


Need of Humane Education Societies and 


Methods of Forming Them .......... 50 
Humane Sunday, 1936 ............ 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........ Free 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant .......... 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. 

J. Eddy ‘ 50 cts. 
Songs of icc Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... mr 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ......... “50 . 


Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ “ 
No order by mail for less than 5 cts. 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Bosten, Mass. 


Special Low Rates will be made for the Summer Months for Rentals 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


Illustrating Longfellow’s 


IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


Showing the work of the Angell Memorial Hospital, Boston, and that of the Society’s Rest Farm for Horses at Methuen. 
State whether regular 35 mm., or 16 mm. is required 


Terms of rental or sale on application to Secretary, Massachusetts S.P.C.A., 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


of our Two Films 


and 


famous poem of that name 


Put 
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Mark, Registered 


ANGELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTy- 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


INDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND Mercy TO- 
Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 8, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Vol. 69 


August, 1936 
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We cannot emphasize too strongly the 
need of having plenty of fresh water avail- 
able for all animals in hot weather. 


Governor Merriam of California should 
be added to the list of those Governors who 
issued proclamations for Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week in 1936. 

There are now eighteen incorporated hu- 
mane societies in Los Angeles County, Cali- 
fornia. At a recent meeting of the State 
Humane Association steps were taken to 
investigate the situation with a view to 
curtailing “racketeering” and confining in- 
corporated societies to those functioning 
properly. 

The Scottish S. P. C. A. of Edinburgh an- 
nounces that in its essay competition for 
1936, open to all schools in twenty-six Scot- 
tish counties, more than 26,200 essays on 
“What My Pet Thinks About Me” were 
written in 503 schools. Book prizes were 
awarded as follows: 503 first, 124 second, 
and 86 third. 

There are reported to be nearly 3,000,- 
000 dogs in Britain, or 900,000 more 
than 15 years ago, and 1,000,000 more than 
before the War. A factor said to be con- 
tributing to the popularity of the dog is 
that modern married couples have fewer 
children and find a dog a good companion. 
Children have also a greater affection for 
animals than was the case years ago. 


We regret to record the death of Mrs. 
Jean Roberts Albert, of Lewiston, Idaho, 
late editor and publisher of the official or- 
gan of the National Vegetarian Society. 
We always welcomed the copies of this out- 
spoken magazine, with its frequent denun- 
ciations of various forms of cruelty to ani- 
mals. We often found Our Dumb Animals 
quoted in its columns. We hope means will 
be found to continue the publication and 
carry on the work in which Mrs. Albert 
was so interested. 


Influence of the Home 


IDE-REACHING as may be the in- 

fluence of the School in its relation 
to character, the Home must ever rank first 
in its determinative power. Into the life 
of the child has passed physical, mental, 
and moral inheritances of unnumbered gen- 
erations. Heredity? The modern student 
is quite ready to confess that the more we 
know about it the less we know about it. 
The last word is yet to be spoken, and prob- 
ably never will be spoken. But the individ- 
ually acquired qualities of the child’s par- 
ents, we may believe, are not more than a 
relatively small part of what it possesses. 
Yet the training, the education of the child, 
fall primarily upon the parents, who have 
to deal with the bodies, minds, and souls 
committed to them with many an inheri- 
tance for which they are not responsible. 
True, it sometimes seems, that where the 
parents have given of their best in fidelity 
and in wisdom, in counsel and example, 
some strange twist in the nature of the 
child, harking back nobody knows for how 
many a generation, has appeared to make 
their work almost a failure. Children there 
are, we grant, who are like sports in our 
gardens, bearing scarcely any trace of the 
parentage that the home has given them. 
Some blossom into unexpected beauty of 
character, some, so far as we can see, into 
disappointing unloveliness. And some- 
times a child has gone out from a home 
whose career has seemed to have no other 
explanation than that found in the words 
of Goethe: “Happy the man whom the gods 
loved before he was born.” 

But where, as in the home, are planted 
in the human mind and heart those seeds 
whose harvests yield the fruit of good and 
evil, drawn from the soil earlier genera- 
tions have given the parents to cultivate? 
Where, as in the home, grow most naturally 
into the character within the soul of the 
child the impulses toward generosity, help- 
fulness, kindness, sensitiveness to others’ 
claims to their inherent right as fellow 


mortals? Where, too, as in the home, are 
acquired the opposite of these nobler and 
finer characteristics—lack of respect for 
law and order, resentment of established 
authority, the habit of unkindly criticism, 
bigotry, prejudice against those of differ- 
ent race, or color, or creed? That old say- 
ing, “As the twig is bent so is the tree in- 
clined,” is as true of the child in the home 
as of the sapling in the orchard or the oak 
in the forest. The relation of the Home to 
Character Formation? It is that of the 
potter to the clay, of the planter of trees 
to the tree he plants — save that clay as 
well as tree presents little resistance to the 
shaper’s hand compared with that which 
the will of the child may offer. 

If it is in the Home that character first 
receives the shaping influences that are so 
largely to determine what it is to be; if 
justice, kindness, reverence for life, abhor- 
rence of war are to be maintained; if love 
of peace, and recognition of the claim of all 
of one’s human fellows to be treated as one 
would wish to be treated, were all the cir- 
cumstances of breed and birth and color 
and creed reversed—if these are the ele- 
ments in character that make for life’s su- 
premest values, then surely with them, as 
part and parcel of the child’s character, 
must go the consideration for the rights of 
all that world of animal life we speak of as 
our kindred earlier born, endowed like us 
with the capacity to suffer. 

No character stained with the taint of 
cruelty can be other than a menace to man 
and beast. Cruelty takes a multitude of 
forms. To man’s inhumanity to man has 
been added the immeasurable and tragic 
burden he has laid upon the animals with 
which he has come in contact. Are children 
naturally cruel? Many of them are often 
cruel without being conscious of it. Teach 
the child to love the woods and the fields, 
the flowers and the birds; to think of his 
horse or dog or family pets as his friends, 
and you have not only awakened in his 
soul one of the choicest of life’s virtues, but 
you have added to his capacity for happi- 
ness a hundredfold. 
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To a Caged Tiger 
ANNIE GRAHAM KING 


Thing of beauty, thing of rage, 
Thing of freedom in a cage, 
Tiger, breathing jungle ire, 
Are you moulded out of fire? 


I can see your blazing eyes 

From a jungle thicket rise, 

I can see you leap away 

Through the bush in search of prey. 


I can see you crouch and spring— 
Beautiful, terrifie thing— 

I can hear you crunch and gnaw 
What you hold beneath your paw. 


While you fret behind the bars, 
I can see huge tropic stars 
Burn and blaze and fade away 
In the pause before the day. 


Thing of beauty in a cage, 

I would fain your grief assuage. 
Tiger, wild and fierce and free, 
You've become a part of me! 


Motion Picture Cruelty 


URING a rehearsal last month of the 

moving picture “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade” by Warner Brothers, 
several complaints were received by the 
San Francisco S. P. C. A., with an urgent 
request that humane officers be sent to 
watch the preliminaries for filming the 
picture. 

The location is at Sonora, a small town 
about 150 miles from San Francisco. Offi- 
cers Girolo of the San Francisco S. P. C. A. 
and Winters of the Sacramento Society 
were sent at once. They found that between 
three and four hundred horses were being 
used, and that the majority of them were 
to die or be seriously wounded in the “Pit 
Falls” and by the device known as the 
“Running W.” 

When informed that this device was to 
be used Officer Girolo told the director that 
arrests would be made, if any animals were 
injured. In describing what took place, he 
states that five pits about 8 feet deep and 
10 feet square were dug, then camouflaged 
by a screen being put over the top of the pit 
and brush evenly spread over, making it im- 
possible to detect the holes. Eighty-five 
horses were in a wedge shape line ready to 
charge at the director’s orders for full speed 
ahead. Men had wired 5 horses at both 
front ankles, running the wires up the back 
of the front legs through a metal ring un- 
derneath the belly band then between the 
hind legs back along the ground and firmly 
attached to an iron stake from where the 
horses started. This device is the “Run- 
ning W” or tripping wire. When the cue 
was given all horses started at full speed 
ahead. 

This is what happened: One horse fell in- 
to pit No. 1 when the wire became tight 
pulling its front feet up to its belly. Anoth- 
er horse fell into pit No. 3, other horses fell 
and great confusion followed, several riders 


(Continued on page 128) 
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DUMB ANIMALS 


LD time prospectors have told me 
O that the mountain goat was once a 

relatively common inhabitant of the 
West, a nimble but friendly fellow who 
would visit their camps occasionally for the 
titbits that he might find. Today we do 
not find this easy to believe, for the moun- 
tain goat has become exceedingly disin- 
terested in any contact with human society 
and clings like the greatest recluse to his 
rocky crags. Not many Westerners are 
familiar with his habits, or perhaps even 
aware of his existence, so rare and exclu- 
sive has he become, and if hunting him is 
allowed to continue, even in a limited way, 
he will eventually become extinct, for his 
struggle for survival is a severe one that 
involves the conquest of almost uninhabit- 
able mountain peaks and the ravages of 
several natural enemies. 

The mountain goat has adapted himself 
splendidly to his high, rocky, and often 
snow-covered environment. His feet are 
short, broad, and spreading, and the bot- 
toms are equipped with a cushiony material 
that closely resembles the crepe rubber sole 
on our own shoes. His head is carried low, 
as if he were always ready for battle; his 
fore quarters are powerfully built, but his 
hind quarters are small. He is thus de- 
signed for traveling over bluffs and rocks, 
and can surmount steep crags easily and 
gracefully. Along the back of his neck to 
the loins extends a mane-like growth that 
stands up and is perhaps five inches long. 
This makes him appear much larger than 
he really is, for he rarely exceeds two 
hundred pounds in weight. In color he is 
pure white, which changes to a yellowish 
white as he approaches a ripe old age, and 
this white serves to set off the jet black 
color of his two short horns. 

The mountain goat is thus one of our 
more picturesque species. He is found only 
in rough, rocky country, and usually at 
high elevations. He is not, like the deer 
and elk, a great wanderer, but drifts about 
on a piece of range two or three miles wide 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT AND KID 


Aug. 1936 


Shall We Save the Mountain Goat? 


BRUCE JENNINGS 


and about the same in length. He never 
migrates in winter, but braves the cold 
and the snows on the same high peaks that 
he has climbed in summer. 

One of the more interesting peculiarities 

of the mountain goat is his habit of sitting 
on his haunches like a dog. He will sit 
thus for hours at a time as he surveys the 
country from some high point. He is a 
wise fellow, but curious, and his curiosity 
sometimes overcomes his wisdom. The 
hunter has little trouble in taking advan- 
tage of this trait. When hunting, all he 
need do is get into the goat country, conceal 
himself, fire a shot, and wait until the goat 
climbs out upon a prominent place to look 
around. He will always appear to ascer- 
tain the reason for the noise, and his white 
color makes of him an easy mark. A hunt- 
er never hesitates to make use of a ruse 
which would seem completely alien to the 
tenets of good sportsmanship when the 
point involved is the destruction of some in- 
offensive animal. 
' Foresters say that the arch enemy of 
the mountain goat is the black or golden 
eagle, another dweller in lofty places. The 
young kids are an easy prey for the eagle, 
since their white color is an insufficient pro- 
tection when they move, and the great birds 
are able to snatch them from the rocks and 
cliffs where they range. The cougar, the 
wild cat, and the coyote also victimize the 
kids. 

The adult goat is a courageous animal 
and will protect his young valiantly against 
the attack of marauders. However, it would 
seem that a large percentage of kids are 
killed by predators. Since the female goat 
does not produce more than a single kid or 
a pair of twins in a season, it can readily 
be understood that, even were the moun- 
tain goat not molested by man, the species 
would have a hard struggle to survive in 
the face of such great difficulties. 

Of the various herbivorous wild animals 
found in our mountains, the goat is perhaps 
the only one of which it can truly be said 
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that 1e is not in the slightest degree de- 
struc ive. Deer, elk, and moose do occasion- 
ally .nvade the fields of valley ranches and 
graz the same mountain ranges as do 
shee; and cattle. But the goat’s habitat is 
the sigher and more inaccessible reaches 
wher: domesticated stock cannot graze. 
Here he spends his days, climbing among 
the rugged crags of America’s highest 
peaks and finding his sustenance in the 
rock moss, bark of occasional trees, and 
tufts of grass. 

The hunting of the mountain goat can- 
not be defended, therefore, on the grounds 
that he consumes forage needed for do- 
mesticated animals. This specious argument, 
so often used to defend the slaughter of 
other wild animals, does not have the least 
application in his case. To permit his con- 
tinued destruction by hunters, however, 
will be to insure the eventual extinction of 
one of our more interesting native species. 


Salute to the Sparrow 
THOMAS R. BRADY 


Blithe creature of the air, 
God keep thee long; 
May He in goodness spare 
Thy humble song. 
Though much maligned and spurned by men 
I, for one, am happy when 
I hear your merry chirp again. 


The spring and summer days 

I must reserve 
To give the rest the praise 

That they deserve. 
But when the leaden skies forecast 
The coming of the winter’s blast 
You come into your own at last. 


Too true, thou art a tramp 
Who loves to fight; 
But I admire the scamp 
Who knows his right; 
Who, lacking gifts of birth and grace 
Goes boldly out to win the race 
And puts the others in their place. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Listen to the Birds! 


Photographs by the Author 
ALVIN M. PETERSON 


OMEWHERE the birds are singing 
S evermore.” Listen to the songs of wild 
birds. Somewhere, at this very mo- 
ment, some of them are singing, pouring 
forth melodies that please, cheer and in- 


spire. 


Listen to the birds early in the morning, 
when first awake, when dressing, and while 
eating your breakfast. Listen to them when 
doing your daily tasks—raking the yard, 
tending the flowers and working in the 
garden. Listen when resting at noon and 
after your day’s work is done. ‘Listen 
when driving along some country road, 
when hiking with your friends, and when 
roaming through the fields, pastures and 
woods. 

Most birds do not sing the year around, 
the spring and early summer being the 
season of song. Then large numbers of them 
sing to their mates—to woo, entertain, 
cheer and please them. But though they 
sing mainly to their mates, their songs are 
so loud that all who have ears for such mu- 
sic may hear. 

Although there are scores of species of 
song birds, the songs of the different species 
differ so much that the songsters may be 
identified by their songs alone. The song 
of the bluebird differs from that of the 
robin, that of the red-wing from that of the 
meadowlark, and that of the veery from 
that of the wood thrush. 

Three of the first birds to be heard sing- 
ing each year are the nuthatch, horned lark 
and cardinal. The nuthatch often is to be 
heard singing early in the morning, on a 
bright, crisp day in February perhaps, a 
modest “kwee-kwee-kwee-kwee” that pleases 
and assures one spring is near. The bird 


usually is hidden from view at such times, 
clinging to a branch, or the trunk of a tree, 
far from the ground. The cheerful twitter- 
ing song of the horned lark is to be heard 
about fields and meadows. 


Sometimes this 


ROBIN INCUBATING 


“BLUEBIRD’S SONG IS INSPIRING” 


bird flies upward a step at a time and sings 
its “chip-chip-a-chee-chee” over and over 
while flying. The cardinal has a loud song 
that at once attracts attention—a whistled 
“whit-whit-whit, whip-whee-u, whip-whee- 
u, whip-whee-u.” This bird chooses a prom- 
inent perch when singing, and it has more 
than one song. 

Later the mellow, warbled ‘“‘teer-a-lee” of 
the bluebird is to be heard, the cheerful 
“cheer-up, cheer-up, cheer” of the robin, 
the whistled “spring-o’-the-year” of the 
meadowlark, and the “chonk-er-ee” of the 
red-wing. The bluebird is to be heard about 
open woods, fields and pastures, though it 
also visits the yard and loves to forage in 
the garden. The robin comes freely to the 
yard and sings, as a rule, while perched on 
the branch of a tree. The meadowlark is 
to be found about fields and meadows, 
where it usually mounts to the top of a post 
or tall weed when it wishes to sing. And 
the red-wing frequents neighborhoods bless- 
ed with water. Bluebird’s song is inspir- 
ing; robin’s cheerful; meadowlark’s joyous; 
and the red-wing’s gay, like the epaulets on 
his shoulders. 

About the time you are hearing the first 
notes of the bluebird and robin, you may 
also see and hear the song sparrow, but 
you must visit the borders of streams and 
ponds, where it is most often to be found— 
on or near the ground in thickets, bushes, 
brush piles and young trees. 

It is both interesting and instructive to 
try to supply words to the songs of birds. 
Does your bird seem to be repeating or say- 
ing certain words or phrases when singing? 
If so, what does it seem to say? 


The cruelty of steel-traps, the chaining of 
dogs, the life imprisonment of wild crea- 
tures from whom every natural instinct has 
been stamped; all abuses of man’s authority 
over those who possess no form of defense 
beyond their own strength, should call 
champions into the field of fearless action 
on their behalf. THE Hon. Mrs. CHARLTON 
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An Expert Pedestrian 


HARRIET SMITH HAWLEY 


heriff Amstead’s big black and white 

duck is constantly crossing the street, 
bound for the pond on the other side 
of the road from the house and barn. 
He moves with a singleness of purpose that 
is most commendable. Cars may put on 
screeching brakes and drivers may shout, 
but the duck is not disturbed. Almost ma- 
jestic is his waddle, as if he knew that be- 
longing to the sheriff was protection in it- 
self. So disregarding auto horns, he moves 
leisurely, looking neither to the right nor 
to the left. Wise he seems, with a wisdom 
all his own, not ruffled like a hen. 

Twenty-four years he has lived with the 
sheriff. He and his mate were left on the 
sheriff’s porch one day when the sheriff 
was at court. A gift for a kind deed. 

“What shall I do with them?” phoned 
Mrs. Amstead to her husband. 

“Put the crate in the barn,” he said. “I’ll 
look after them when I come back.” So the 
pair of ducks remained, living on year after 
year on the sheriff’s small farm, content in 
each other’s companionship. 

Then several years ago the sheriff went 
out to the barn one morning and found the 
old drake standing guard over the dead 
body of his mate. Motionless, erect, he 
seemed to mourn. 

Alone now, he continued on his way. 
Sheriff Amstead’s lone duck. Inscrutable in 
his sturdy independence, known throughout 
the country-side, respected in his own right, 
he moves on towards his’_ twenty-fifth 
birthday,—wise, deliberate, calculating a 
safe crossing. 


The practice of religion involves as a 
first principle a loving, compassionate heart 
for all creatures. BUDDHA 
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The Quail Schemes for Protection 
BENNETT B. SMITH 


fields along a country fence. Sud- 

denly the dog stopped, poised and 
pointing, and coming up I soon recognized 
his find as a mother quail. I, too, stopped to 
see what would take place. A tiny object no 
bigger than my thumb ran from under the 
mother and scurried silently into the grass 
and leaves, then another, and another until 
many tiny objects had scurried away. Then 
with a whir, the mother, who had re- 
mained motionless until then, sailed away 
for some distance. 


It was the same old story and the same 
old way that the mother quail has pro- 
tected her young for perhaps thousands of 
years. She flew for only a short distance 
because her wings are short and made only 
for short flights. Try as I might I could 
not have found a trace of those little 
youngsters for they were securely hidden 
under the leaves and grass that they so 
greatly resemble. But the mother was 
nearby, on guard, and when I had gone on 
and all danger had passed, she would re- 
turn and with her mother call would sum- 
mon the little ones to her again. 


Various means are used to attract the 
attention of an intruder from the young. 
Coming upon a mother and her young one 
day, she ran rapidly with one wing drag- 
ging as though injured. I did not follow, for 
I knew her scheme. I watched. The babies 
scampered to safety in a split second and 
then, when the mother thought all were 
safe, she flew rapidly away. She tempted 
me to follow her and thus draw my atten- 
tion from her young. 


When night comes a covey of quails will 


IR ecently my dog and I strolled in the 


WHERE THE QUAIL SEEKS PROTECTION 


arrange themselves in a circle with tails 
toward the center and heads out. This 
gives a pair of eyes to look in all directions 
and at a warning by any one bir, the 
whole group “explodes” and dashes away, 
spreading like a fan. The inexperienced 
person may be startled for the momen: and 
that is the plan of the bird, for during that 
short time of surprise he has gone some 
distance to safety. 

Quails are found over all the country. If 
you live in the south, you know them as the 
partridge; if in the middle states, they are 
the bobwhite; while in the north and west, 
they are the quail. But bobwhite is per- 
haps the best for that is the name he calls 
himself and few there are who do not ree- 
ognize the clear, snappy call toward even- 
ing and during moonlight nights. On the 
Pacific coast the bird is a little different 
and is a cousin to those east of the Rockies. 
This bird is darker, lays a speckled egg 
instead of white, and has a different call. 

The bobwhite is quite valuable and al- 
though he lives in the grain fields and 
woods nearby, he does not eat the grain be- 
fore it is harvested. He is a mighty enemy 
of weed seeds and saves the farmer many 
hours of hoeing and plowing because of the 
quantity he eats. When the harvest is over 
he eats the grain that otherwise would be 
wasted. Nor is his value based only on his 
weed destruction activities but he is an en- 
thusiastic insect eater and lucky is he 
who has a covey of quails take up their 
abode near or in his garden. 

Quails belong to the scratchers, the same 
as the common hen and turkey, and are the 
smallest of this group. They do not mi- 
grate but remain nearby during the winter 
months. 

The young need not have food carried 
to them as do nearly all other birds but go 
with the parents into the fields almost as 
soon as they come from the shell to learn 
to eat and scratch for themselves. No 
other bird becomes so independent in so 
short a time. 


Baby Meadowlark 


JUDY VAN DER VEER 


I found a baby meadowlark, 
Mottled softly brown; 

I held it nestled in my hand 
Before I put it down. 


I found it in the roadside dust, 
I heard its mother ery; 

I wondered how it got so far 
When it could scarcely fly. 


The mother bird flew after me; 
I took the little one 

And hid it in the pasture grass, 
Sheltered from the sun. 


How soft it nestled in my hand! 
I felt its small heart beat; 
A joy today to think of it, 
So little and so sweet... 
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On Entering the Forest 
MYRTLE G. BURGER 


Softly tread, O woodland lover, 

Whi re the rabbit runs to cover! 
Crevtures beady-eyed and furry 

At our footsteps shrink and scurry. 
Let no misstep nor needless error 

Fill their small wild hearts with terror. 
When your foot the dry twig crushes 
Now a startled covey flushes, 

Fearing bullets’ angry patter 

Their tender flesh to rend and shatter. 
Nestling close amidst the yarrow 

Sits the brooding mother sparrow. 

O how her tiny bosom flutters, 

But no ery of fear she utters! 

Dare not stumble, rash, unbidden, 
Where the dappled fawn lies hidden! 

If these secrets you'd discover, 

Softly tread, O woodland lover! 


Friendly Young Wapiti 
W. J. BANKS 


NLIKE the moose, white-tail and 
other members of the deer family 
who favor twins, the wapiti, or North 
American elk, usually has a single baby. In 
early June the fawn or calf is born in a 
secluded thicket, where he lays hidden con- 
stantly for a few days, and after that 
whenever mother elk leaves him for a time. 
He is quite a capable actor when it comes 
to imitating a dead thing, or a piece of log. 
And sometimes this ability saves his life. 
For on the approach of danger, instinct 
tells him to remain wonderfully still. His 
dull, yellowish coat blends with its sur- 
roundings in the shady bush, and its white 
spots look for all the world like tiny patches 
of sunlight peeping through the leafy can- 
opy. Even a dog or wolf may pass within 
a few yards of baby wapiti without realiz- 
ing it. As yet the calf gives off very little 
scent, while the thicket is permeated with 
the strong, musky odor of his mother. Thus 
does nature protect the helpless baby. 

Even when he grows a little older, and 
romps with the other youngsters of the 
herd, our little friend will drop in his tracks 
and lie as still as death upon the unex- 
pected approach of real or fancied danger. 
But while quite young, the elk calf is easily 
tamed, and if lost or orphaned will follow 
a man home with little coaxing. 

With the fall, the young elk calf’s darken- 
ing coat will lose its whitish spots. The 
young will stay with the mothers during 
the first winter; indeed, it may be four 
years before our little friend is old enough 
to have a son of his own. What a majestic 
figure he will present! In his prime the 
bull elk has all the pride and grace of car- 
riage of the finest Arabian steed. Happily, 
this noble species of huge deer is now 
increasing in numbers in the national parks 
and other protected areas. The folly of 
man had almost spelt its doom a genera- 
tion ago. 

Sympathy with animals is so intimately 
connected with what is good in character, 
that one may confidently affirm that he 
who is cruel to them cannot be a good man. 

SCHOPEN HAUER 
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Where Wild Life Abounds 


HENRY H. GRAHAM 


GOOD many years ago, when I first 
used to go camping in the Warm 
Springs creek game preserve in the 
beautiful Sawtooth Mountains of Idaho, I 
was appalled and disappointed at the lack 
of animals and birds. True, there were some 
furred and feathered creatures in the early 


BEAVER COLLECTING WOOD FOR HOUSE 


years of the reserve’s existence, but only 
an occasional bit of wild life. This was 
doubtless due to the fact that years were 
required for the woodland folk to return to 
the area after a long period of merciless 
hunting. 

On my next trip into the preserve several 
years later I was also appalled, but in a 
more pleasant way. Wild life was every- 
where. Deer grazed on the flower-covered 
slopes, coming to the creek each evening for 
a drink. A lovely doe browsed in the sur- 
rounding clearing all of the time we were 
building a summer cabin. Often that sea- 
son I saw six or seven of the beautiful ani- 
mals on the slopes and even in the road 
between the cabin and town. Now several 
elk have been placed in the preserve. 

During a single hike up pine-studded 
Warfield canyon, a tributary of Warm 
Springs creek, a companion and I saw five 
coveys of grouse, several coveys of sage 
hens, numerous flickers and many bluebirds, 
wrens and chickadees. We also behela 
many porcupines, pine squirrels, chipmunks 
and marten; but the crowning event of the 
day came when a brown bear struggled up 
the hillside before us, accompanied by two 
of the cutest cubs either of us had ever seen. 

All hunting and trapping is now forbid- 
cen in this region, and wild life is coming 
back rapidly proving that such refuges 
are well worth while. I have never seen 
such a wonderful change in a region as that 
which occurred after the establishment of 
the preserve. Above and below the cabin 
beavers have built fine dams every half 
mile or so. They are unmolested and free 
to enjoy themselves. The animals have mul- 
tiplied beyond belief and attract wide atten- 
tion from campers and summer residents. 

In the old days nearly every vacationist 
who went into that district had a gun. Now 


the visitors take cameras instead, enjoying 
themselves far more than in the past; the 
wild life is enjoying itself far more, too. 
More of these game preserves should be 
established by the federal government. It 
is more fun to look at wild creatures than 
to shoot them. Grouse are becoming so tame 


that they fly unafraid to the creeks and 
springs to drink. Chipmunks eat from a 
person’s hand, and one summer a mother 
mallard raised a brood of little ones in per- 
fect safety within a stone’s throw of my 
slabbed cabin. 

I always make a practice of protecting 
wild life at every opportunity. Many a time, 
upon seeing a shadow on the ground, I have 
run out and frightened a menacing hawk 
or owl away. My nephews have a dog 
named “Jerry.” He has made friends with 
most of the creatures of the hills, but he 
loathes birds of prey and more than once 
has saved a chipmunk or snowshoe rabbit 
from a hawk by his fierce barks. Dogs can 
be taught to protect the woodland folk if 
one is painstaking and thorough in the in- 
structive process. 


Dogs as Passengers 


The British railways encourage the trav- 
eling of dogs on passenger trains. Their 
advertisement states, “When going on a 
holiday, take your dog with you.” 

Special facilities and cheap fare for dogs 
accompanying passengers are provided. 
Usually the fare for the dog is about one- 
fifth of the passenger rate. The fare up to 
150 miles does not exceed $1.10. Not more 
than three dogs can accompany one passen- 
ger. 

At different stops along the way the sta- 
tion agents will furnish drinking water for 
the dogs. 

It would be a piece of good enterprise 
for the American Kennel Club and other 
dog clubs to secure similar arrangements. 

—Dog World 


Annual Humane Convention, Rice Hotel, 
Houston, Texas, Sept. 28-30, Oct. 1, 1936. 
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FOR. TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Anima's are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Protesting the Bull-fight 


NFORMED by a prominent humane 

worker in Texas that it was proposed 
to hold some form of bull-fighting in Gal- 
veston early in July, the Secretary of the 
American Humane Education Society for- 
warded the following protest to the city of- 
ficials: 

June 22, 1936 

To the Mayor and Council 
Galveston, Texas 
Gentlemen: 

We have just been advised that it is pro- 
posed to hold some form of bull-fight at 
Galveston Downs, July 4—5, next. Whether 
this is to be an actual fight of the typical 
Spanish form or some kind of mock fight, 
the principle involved is the same. Such 
performances, we believe, have no place in 
civilized America. The moral effect upon 
the children of the community is enough to 
condemn such exhibitions, to say nothing 
of the other evils such as pandering to the 
baser elements of human nature and the 
danger of cruelty both to men and animals. 

For forty-seven years the American Huv- 
mane Education Society has been trying to 
educate the youth of our land to a more 
considerate treatment of animals, its prime 
object being that in teaching kindness to 
animals it also teaches children to be kind- 
er and more just towards each other. In 
the name of Humanity, therefore, we ear- 
nestly protest against the holding on Amer- 
ican soil of any sort of exhibition even re- 
motely resembling the iniquitous bull-fight, 
and we trust that the authorities in Galves- 
ton will not permit such a show to take 
place to stain the fair name of the city or 
that of the great state of Texas during this 
memorable Centennial Year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
The American Humane Education Society, 

Inc. 


One Year’s Work 


Here is an illustration of what our hu- 
mane education workers are doing in the 
schools of this country. From one city a- 
lone comes the following report of one of 
our efficient workers: Schools visited, 125; 
Bands of Mercy organized, 1,795; pupils 
reached, 77,566; adults reached 2,460. 
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A Pathetic Appeal 


T comes to us from Hungary. It is a 

cry out of a heart distressed almost 
beyond measure because of the lack of in- 
terest shown in the welfare of animals in 
that country. This faithful worker, who is 
devoting her life to the creation of a public 
sentiment that will lessen the burden of 
suffering on the part of the unfortunate 
heasts of burden and the smaller animals, 
says: 

“Please stress the poverty of the men 
and of the country where I am. Tell how 
many horses of 30 to 35 years are dragging 
the heaviest burdens and fall down upon 
the streets from weakness because they are 
so badly fed, especially after a very bad 
harvest. As to men’s poverty, I only men- 
tion the poor old men who get from the 
Government but $1 a month. Then, imag: 
ine the fate of beasts! Thousands of 
horses are covered with wounds because 
they are so emaciated that lying down 
causes these wounds above each bone. 
Thousands of men let free their dogs be- 
cause they are unable to pay the high li- 
cense fee, and the dog-catchers and dog- 
stealers gather these up and take them to 
the clinics and laboratories for experimen- 
tation.” 


We insert this plea here in the hope that 
there may be some able to give some finan- 
cial help to this struggling woman who has 
written us. Any gifts we shall gladly for- 
ward to her. 


Roadside Zoos Regulated 


In June, Pennsylvania passed a law re- 
quiring all roadside zoos to have a permit 
from the State Board of Game Commission- 
ers, the penalty for violation being a fine 
of $25 and costs and, in default, imprison- 
ment for not more than ten days. We are 
advised by Mr. Thomas S. Carlisle, chair- 
man of the legislative committee of the 
Federated Humane Societies of Pennsy]l- 
vania, that the Game Commission is not 
friendly to these zoos and that the regula- 
tions will be such that very few can con- 
tinue. The text of the Act, which appears 
to be a very effective one, is too long to be 
reprinted here, but those interested may 
obtain copies by addressing Mr. Carlisle at 
Springfield, Pa. 


Since writing the above we have been 
shown a telegram, dated June 24, from the 
secretary of Governor Hoffman of New 
Jersey saying, “Governor Hoffman has just 
approved Assembly bill 487 prohibiting ex- 
hibition of wild animals at roadside stands.” 


Police Dogs 


The term “police dog,” as the German 
shepherd dog is commonly called in Amer- 
ica, is a misnomer. A real police dog is 
an animal which has been trained to do 
police work, whether it is a German shep- 
herd, a Dobermann pinscher, or any other 
breed. In Germany, airedales are known 


as “war dogs,” because they were used by 
England during the war for service with 
the army. 


Aug. 136 
Then and Now 


OOKING into the issue of Our I) mb 

Animals of just fifty years ago © Au- 
gust, 1886) we find that the Massachu. ectts 
S. P. C. A. then maintained three pros: cut- 
ing agents at the Boston office, relying «pon 
local volunteer agents for the other dis- 
tricts in the state. Now the Society main- 
tains five prosecuting officers at its Bos- 
ton headquarters, with nine others covering 
all sections of Massachusetts—fourteen in 
all. 

For the year ending February 28, 1886, 
the Society’s total expenses were $12,265.- 
31; for the year 1935 the total expenses 
were $282,554.66, more than twenty-three 
times as much after fifty years. 

In the August, 1886, issue we read 
“There are now 5,246 Bands of Mercy reg- 
istered at the Society’s office.” Now, Au- 
gust, 1936, there are 218,068 Bands of 
Mercy registered. 


S. P. C. A. in Trinidad 


The forty-first report of the Trinidad S. 
P. C. A., shows forty convictions for cruelty 
in 1935. This Society, with 171 subscribers, 
maintains inspectors who patrol the streets 
and public places in Port of Spain and sur- 
rounding country districts, regularly visit- 
ing markets, wharves and jetties. About 
100 animals were humanely destroyed. 
Nearly $100 was subscribed by school chil- 
dren for the support of the work. The So- 
ciety has a Branch in San Fernando (Ven- 
ezuela) where the inspector deals with the 
evils of bird-catching, conditions in which 
fowl are kept for sale, and the inconve- 
nience under which animals labor while 
climbing hilly oiled roads. 


Awards for Humane Traps 


The American Humane Association of 
Albany, N. Y., announces that the ninth 
annual contest for the most humane traps 
has just been concluded. Hundreds of new 
devices were submitted by trappers and in- 
ventors. Awards totaling $500 were made, 
emphasis being placed on traps that would 
take the animal alive and uninjured. 

Sixteen contestants submitted traps in 
which a pliable chain grip was substituted 
for the cruel steel jaws. The judges found 
that they could place a finger in these traps 
and that the chain grip would hold without 
pain. With this method it would be possi- 
ble to take an animal alive and to release 
it unharmed if not wanted. Highest award, 
$100, in this group went to D. Ralph 
Knapp, Plattsburg, N. Y., and awards of 
$50 each to D. A. Epp, Henderson, Nebras- 
ka; Vernon Bailey, Washington, D. C.; and 
Jess M. Hassinger, Reedsville, Pa. 

For improved types of cage traps $75 
was awarded to E. M. Long, Cadiz, Ohio; 
$50 to Allen McMullen of Number Four, 
N. Y., and $40 to Rupert Merkl, Ossining, 
N. Y. For a trap designed to kill humane- 
ly Richard J. Johnson, Langdon, Minn., won 
a prize of $85. 

The Association states that this year’s 
contest has brought it much nearer its goal 
—furs without cruelty. 
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WELL, Sec. 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY 
AND BRANCHES 


Miles traveled by humane officers. . 16,735 


Cases investigated ............... 666 
Animals examined ............... 9,206 
Animals placed in homes.......... 120 
Lost animals restored to owners.... 25 
Number of prosecutions ........ ; 5 
Number of convictions............ 4 
Horses taken from work.......... 29 


Horses humanely put to sleep .... 47 
Small animals humanely put to sleep 1,745 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected................ 44,987 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


In character building, which is our chief 
business in this world, very much depends 
upon our treatment of the animals com- 
mitted to our care. 

RUSKIN 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 

- DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief of Staff 
SCHNEIDER, v.m.pv., Asst. Chief 
. SCHROEDER, b.v.m. 
. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
MUNSON, 
. BLAKELY, v.mM.p. 

Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 
63-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Veterinarians 
R. EVANS, V.M.D. 
L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JUNE 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 835 Cases 2,686 
Dogs 662 Dogs 2,292 
Cats 159 Cats 346 
Horses 5 Birds 28 
Birds 4 Horses 5 
Rabbits 4 Goats 3 
Monkey 1 Rabbits 3 

Monkeys 2 
Squirreis 2 
Toad 1 
Fox 1 
Mink 
Rat 2 
Operations 941 Chameleon 1 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


140,085 
Dispensary cases .................. 338,450 

The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital .......:.... 188 
Cases entered in Dispensary .......... 457 


Deer Visits Springfield 


In late June a medium-sized native doe 
came into Springfield, Mass., and in the 
afternoon got caught in the fence of a resi- 
dence on Maple street. 

The Mass. S. P. C. A. ambulance, re- 
sponding to a call from police headquarters, 
appeared on the scene and after some diffi- 
culty caused by the fastness with which 
the forest creature was caught, its pro- 
pensity for kicking and general nervous- 
ness, released it and took it, unharmed ex- 
cept for minor scratches and bruises, to the 
headquarters of the society on Bliss street. 

After the examination, Game Warden 
John T. Whyte was called and it was agreed 
that the most humane course would be to 
release the animal in the country. Deer 
generally die if confined. Accordingly, the 
animal was taken by the warden and an 
S. P. C. A. attendant to a spot in the foot- 
hills of the Wilbraham mountains where it 
was released. 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. has been 
remembered in the wills of Frances Straus 
England of Pittsfield, Frank M. Hotchkin 
of East Natick, Ella F. Kimball of Boston, 
and Archie R. Thomas, Springfield, Tenn. 

July 14, 1936. 
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Mr. Burgess to Lecture 


JMANE Sunday, April 11, 1937, and 

Be Kind to Animals Week, April 
12—17, seem a long way off, but already 
preparations for their celebration are being 
made by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
In addition to accepting our exhibition 
ef prize-winning humane posters, made 
by children in the public schools of the 
state, the Boston Public Library has 
arranged for a lecture to be given in its 
regular lecture course on the evening of 
Humane Sunday, April 11, under the aus- 
pices of our Society. We are very happy 
to announce that this lecture will be 
given by the noted naturalist and writer, 
Mr. Thornton W. Burgess, who has cho- 
sen for his subject, “Friendly Folk in 
Fur and Feathers.” It will be illustrated 
by lantern slides. We suggest that animal 
lovers in the vicinity of Boston put this 
date down at once, and then prepare to ar- 
rive at the lecture hall of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, Copley Square, early on the 
evening of Sunday, April 11, in order to get 
a seat. The lecture, of course, is free to 
all. 


Relief for Work Horses 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. maintains 
five watering stations for horses in Boston 
during the hot weather. We know that this 
service is relied upon and appreciated by 
both drivers and horses. It provides the 
great relief that otherwise could not be had. 
An attendant is employed at each station 
to give assistance. Contributions are ur- 
gently needed to support this service. They 
will all be gratefully acknowledged. 


Frank M. Hotchkin 


On June 5 last Frank M. Hotchkin, for 
several years a valued director both of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, died sud- 
denly from a heart attack. Mr. Hotchkin 
was a native of Waterville, N. Y. After 
engaging in business there and in Chicago 
he came to Boston where, with his brother, 
William C., he had been for 25 years a se- 
curity dealer. 

Few men have been such ardent advo- 
cates for the protection of animals as was 
Mr. Hotchkin. Says the Times of Water- 
ville: ““Mr. Hotchkin was a lover of nature, 
especially of animals, a true friend of all 
God’s creatures however humble or lowly. 
‘Be Kind to Animals’ was his slogan. Wild 
folk of fur and feather seemed to know by 
instinct that he was their friend and ben- 
efactor. His daily life was an exemplifica- 
tion that we should cause no innocent crea- 
tures unnecessary pain—their anguish was 
his. Though he has gone from our midst, 
we trust that his spirit and great work 
lives on in the hearts of his many friends 
and followers, and we will all be a little 
kinder to animals.” 

To his wife, two daughters, brother, and 
their families we offer sincerest sympathy 
as we join in mourning the loss of one 
whose life meant so much to the cause for 
which this publication stands. 
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KINDNESS, JUSTICE|] G 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 


see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JOHN R. Macomser, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 


PHILIP STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
George B. Duff... 


Luis Pareja Cornejo............... Ecuador 

Charles A. Williams.............. France 

Leonard T. Hawksley............. Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe......... Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton....... Madeira 

Dr, A: T. Ishkanian.............. Mexico 

Luther Philippine Islands 

Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, Menasha, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virgina 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Ilinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 
Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M. S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR JUNE, 1936 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 462 
Number of addresses made, 95 


Number of persons in audiences, 23,066 


Aged Workers’ Fund 


E are receiving gifts to the American 
Humane Education Society as a trust 
fund, the interest to be used for the bene- 
fit of field missionaries and others who have 
spent their lives in promoting humane edu- 
cation. Already several cases have come 


to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. 


We will welcome your contribution to this 
fund. Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify 
that the amount contributed is for the Hu- 
mane Education Trust Fund. 
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New Animal Shelter, Memphis, Tennessec 


Spurred on by the need of control of dogs 
subject to rabies, the city of Memphis in 
co-operation with the Public Works Ad- 
ministration and with the full support of 
the Memphis Humane Society is erecting 
this model shelter. The total cost will be 
$19,000, of which the city will pay $6,000 
and the PWA $13,000. Concrete and steel 
construction will make the building fire- 
proof, and it will be adequately heated, 
lighted and ventilated. The new one and 
one-half story building will be provided 
with isolation pens where the symptoms of 
disease may be detected. There will be 44 
separate compartments in the observation 
rooms. Twelve cage rooms with movable 


American Fondouk, Fez 


REPORT FOR MAY, 1936—31 DAYS 


Daily average, large animals 57.7 
Forage for same $ 96.72 
Daily average, dogs 7 
Forage for same 7.32 
Put to sleep 33 16.39 
Transportation 14.78 
Wages, grooms, ete. (5 Arabs) 62.67 
Superintendent’s salary 115.40 
Veterinary’s salary 29.68 
Sundries 44.25 
$387.21 


Entries: 6 horses, 12 mules, 65 donkeys. 

Exits: 7 horses, 6 mules, 40 donkeys. 

Outpatients treated: 67 horses, 6 mules, 40 don- 
keys. 

SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTES: 3838 cases inves- 
tigated, 5,434 animals seen, 1,325 animals treated, 
50 animals transferred to Foundouk American; 13 in- 
fected pack-saddleg burned. 


An Interesting Day 


A Specimen Day—Just One of the 31 

Monday, 11th. Cloudy weather. 

6:45 A. M.—First round began at Bab Mahrouk 
where stayed one hour; saw all freight animals and 
donkeys loaded with lime and gravel. Hospitalized 
3 donkeys. Then to Souk El Khemis. Inspected 360 
animals, treated 83, hospitalized 3. Returned to Fon- 
douk at 9:30. Usual work of treating animals. Mr. 
Sultana planted a new palm tree near foot-bath. 2:30 
P. M. Went outside the walls, to Bab Ftouh in- 
spection. Visited 27 fondouks, saw 190 animals, 
treated 80, hospitalized 3 mules and one donkey. 
Stayed 45 minutes near the bridge of Bin el M’Doun 
inspecting many animals passing there. Returned 
Fondouk at 6 P. M. On my way, saw a mule great- 
ly wounded on neck. Ordered driver to send it to 
Hospital. Remained Fondouk. 

Animals in Hospital, 60. 

(Signed) G. DELON 

The reports for the first six months of the year 
are most encouraging. We have kept within our 
budget and appropriation, and have exceeded the 
daily average for the same period of 1935 by 15 an- 
imals. 


Important dates to be remembered— 


Humane Sunday, April 11; Be Kind to 
Animal; Week, April 12-17, 1937. 


partitions will provide a flexible arrange- 
ment for use of cats, dogs or other small 
pets. 

The new shelter has materialized as the 
result of a vigorous campaign by the local 
Humane Society, aided by the press, vari- 
ous city departments and numerous citizens 
who demanded action to remedy a situa- 
tion where, in 1935, 10,000 dogs were col- 
lected and thrown indiscriminately into 
large wooden pens at an old work-house. 
We rejoice with the Memphis Humane So- 
ciety in this much needed reform, and 
trust that other Southern cities, where 
pound conditions are deplorable, will follow 
with similar improvements. 


Our Debt to Animals 

A paragraph from a sermon delivered on 
Humane Sunday by the Rev. M. L. Kain, 
Rector of All Saints Episcopal Church, San 
Diego, California: 

“Civilization owes such a_ tremendous 
debt to man’s animal friends that we can 
truthfully say that without them we would 
not have civilization. We would -not even 
be existing. For centuries it was the ox 
which helped man to plow the field, mak- 
ing possible his material existence. For 
centuries it was the horse that carried man 
on explorations to the widening of his ho- 
rizons; that bore him into battle against 
more savage invaders which threatened his 
home and family; that enabled him to un- 
dertake the chase which furnished him with 
food and clothing. For all time it has been 
the cow or the goat which has been the 
foster-mother of the race; it has been the 
dog which has been man’s constant com- 
panion when other men have failed him, his 
able auxiliary in the hunt, the alert guard- 
ian of his herds and flocks; his protector 
from the dangers of primitive conditions. 
It has been the faithful dog which has 
watched over his children, his house, his 
possessions, and been eyes to the blind and 
ears to the deaf. And the birds—who can 
measure their assistance as_ seed-carriers 
and pest-destroyers?” 


Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals’”’ various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us upon 
application. 


_— 
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When the Cows Come Home 
CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN 


‘f my hand could paint a picture 
Of an hour of peace, 

! would sketch a country evening 
As labors cease. 

I would paint a little roadway 
Running through the gloam, 

ind a cottage in the twilight 
As the cows come home 


If my hand could write the music 
Of a symphony, 

I would weave the sounds of twilight 
Krom the grass and tree 

In @ song of peace, as evening 
Darkens heavens dome, 

With the distant bells a-tinkle, 
As the cows come home. 


The Manchester Society 


E refer to The Humane Education 

Society of Manchester, England, of 
which Mr. George Arliss is president 
and Mr. Arthur Middleton is the secre- 
tary and lecturer. Of course there are half 
a dozen or more English societies, such as 
the Royal S. P. C. A., for example, that 
are working all the time in the interests of 
humane education, but this one in Man- 
chester seems patterned more than the 
others on the lines of our own American 
Humane Education Society. The Manches- 
ter organization seeks to form Humane 
Education Circles, the objects of which are: 
(1) to stop all forms of cruelty to human 
beings; to birds and animals; (2) to quick- 
en in colleges, schools and elsewhere that 
spirit of chivalry and humanity which 
shall finally end warfare, prevent lawless- 
ness, cruelty and crime; (3) to awaken and 
sustain interest in Humane Education in 
homes and schools; (4) to meet together 
for discussion and mutual help; (5) 
to supply to those interested, lists of books, 
stories, poems, plays, pictures, and other 
useful information. 

We have been pleased to co-operate with 
this Society by sending a supply of our own 
literature, including Dr. Rowley’s new pam- 
phlet, “The Relation of the Home ‘to Char- 
acter Formation.” Recently the Manches- 
ter Society ordered 23 sets of our Child 
Welfare posters for distribution through 
the Teachers’ Association. Among its activ- 
ities the Society maintains a Humane Ed- 
ucation Centre in London, at the Laycock 
Street Schools, Highbury, N. 1. The home 
office is at 80 Mosely Street, Manchester 2, 
England. 
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Interesting Monuments to Animals 
EWEN K. PATTERSON 


NE of the finest monuments ever 

erected to a domestic animal was re- 
cently unveiled in the city of Oslo, Norway, 
during a “drink more milk” campaign 
staged in that country. The monument is 
a large and imposing bronze statue of a 
cow mounted on a high pedestal. A plate 
on this pedestal bears the following simple 
but striking inscription: “Erected to the 
honor of the founder of our health.” That 
is the first statue in the world erected in 
honor of the humble cow. 

Another unusual monument was recent- 
ly erected in Queensland, Australia, where 
a Memorial Hall has been built in honor 
of a tiny caterpillar with the imposing name 
of Cactoblastis cactorum. This caterpillar, 
which is believed to be the first insect in the 
world to be thus honored, has saved Aus- 
tralia from the worst plant pest the coun- 
try has ever known—the picturesque cactus 
known as prickly-pear. Nearly one hundred 
years ago some. cuttings of prickly-pear 
were introduced into Australia from South 
America. The cuttings were cultivated in 
flower-pots, and later it became fashionable 
to use the cactus for hedges. And thus 
commenced a tremendous plant infestation 
without parallel in history. The prickly- 
pear rapidly spread throughout Australia 
until by 1925 it had covered an area of over 
65,000,000 acres, and was spreading at the 
rate of 1,000,000 acres a year. All methods 
of controlling it proved unsuccessful until 
scientists were sent to South America to 
search for insect enemies of the cactus 
which could be introduced into Australia, 
and liberated amongst the prickly-pear. In 
this way the Cactoblastis caterpillar was 
discovered. The insect was located at the 
Botanic Gardens of La Plata, Argentine, 
and in 1926 a consignment of 2,750 of the 
insects were shipped to Australia. Here, 
after being acclimatized, they were bred 
and liberated in the pear-infested areas. 
They at once attacked the pest, and already 
they have cleared over 40,000,000 acres. 
They have spelt the doom of prickly-pear 
in Australia, and because of their wonderful 
work a Memorial Hall, known as the Cacto- 
blastis Memorial Hall, has been erected. 

In many parts of the world are memo- 
rials to dogs, and one of the most interest- 
ting of all is in the city of Edinburgh 
(Scotland). This memorial is the statue 
of a little dog, named “Bobbie,” who became 
famous throughout Scotland for his faith- 
fulness. Years ago when his master died 
and was buried in the graveyard at an Ed- 
inburgh church, Bobbie, who was present 


at the funeral, refused to leave the grave, 
and for thirteen years, day and night, the 
faithful animal kept a ceaseless vigil over 
his master’s resting-place. 

Nothing could induce the noble animal 
to leave the grave permanently; the only 
time he did leave was at noon every day 
when he would trot across to a near-by 
restaurant to be fed. After the meal he 
always returned at once to the grave. Bob- 
bie became famous, and when he finally died 
on the grave of his master, he was buried 
alongside, and a statue, which is also a 
drinking fountain, was erected to his mem- 
ory outside the graveyard. 

A dog is also prominent on Scotland’s 
finest monument; this is the Sir Walter 
Scott memorial in Princess Street, Edin- 
burgh. One of Scott’s pets was his dog, 
“Maida.” They were inseparable compan- 
ions, and when the famous novelist’s statue 
was being erected, a statue of this dog was 
also included. 

Another famous writer’s statue, which 
includes also a statue of his pet dog, is the 
Lord Byron Memorial in London (Eng- 
land). The famous writer is depicted sit- 
ting upon a rock with his chin upon his 
hand, and by his side, looking up into his 
face, is a striking statue of his famous dog, 
which he called “Boatswain.” 


A Gentleman Passes 


A gentleman has just passed on. 

He was kind and courteous, respectful to 
his superiors and indulgent to his inferiors. 

He had courage without bluster and pride 
without vaunting. 

He was a loyal friend and a devoted com- 
panion. 

He never picked a quarrel nor fled from 
a fight. 

He loved little children and delighted in 
their enjoyment. 

He was generous and never critical. 

He was full of the joy of living. 

His name was “Hurley” and he was a 
sheep dog, eleven years old. 

He lived happily, died serenely and left a 
volume otf satisfying memories. 

—Fullerton (Cal.) News-Tribune 


“Lay down, pup, lay down,” ordered the 


man. “Good doggie, lay down, I say.” 
“You'll have to say ‘lie down,’ Mister,” 
declared a small bystander. ‘That’s a Bos- 
ton terrier.” 
—American Mutual Magazine 
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Knows Where He’s 
Welcome” 
LOWELL FORD 


T was my privilege to spend a summer 

on the shores of the Ponderay river in 
northern Idaho. Here there is a privately 
owned farm that is devoted to the protection 
of the wild animals of trat vicinity that 
are fast becoming extinct. An old farmex 
and his wife have kept this section of the 
country free from hunters and woodsmen 
for many years. The cattle from their 
small dairy roam about the meadows and 
towering trees of the virgin forest at liber- 
ty and unmolested. Intermingled with the 
Gomestic cattle are the wild animals. Deer 
and cows graze on the same meadow. 

Among the deer, especially, there are cer- 
tain ones that have become special friends 
of the old couple who have so faithfully 
guarded the refuge. During the long twi- 
light of the summer evenings the farmer 
and his wife sit on the porch of their house 
that faces the meadow and watch the deer 
as they venture near the house. 

“Joe” was a peculiar sort of buck. He 
was unusually friendly and would come 
right up to the old people and start a con- 
versation. Strange though it seems, Joe 
liked to have his nine-pointed horns rubbed. 
If the farmer would not rub his horns vol- 
untarily, Joe would rub his horns on the 
farmer. Together they would nod and mut- 
ter to each other’s satisfaction. 

When asked why this particular deer took 
such a liking to him, the old farmer replied, 
“That there deer don’t come down here to 
be fed sugar or nothing the like. He just 
knows where he’s welcome.” 

This close friendship grew around an ex- 
perience that the old farmer gladly relates 
to anycne who is willing to listen. I was 
eager to hear. 

“Well, you know me and ma has kept 
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kinda close watch of these here parts to 
keep out fellas that don’t know no more’n 
to shoot a deer,” he began, as he bent down 
one of Joe’s ears and let it fly back into 
place. 

“Yes, sir, neigh onto seven years ago 
ene of them city fellas came up the river a 
huntin’ for deer. He must a spent most 
half a day down there just below them falls 
a shootin’ before I stopped him,” he said, 
pointing in the direction of the falls that 
could plainly be heard in the distance. 

Becoming quite indignant, the old man 
came over closer to me and continued his 
story, making sure that I understood every 
point. “He hit Joe right in the front leg. 
And the first thing I knowed, Joe came a 
hobblin’ up to the barn. Right then and 
there I went to fixin’ him up.” 

“No, father,”.said his faithful wife, “don’t 
you remember you went to hunt for the bad 
man that shot our Joe.” 

“So I did, and I’d a shot him, too, only 
ma wouldn’t let me take a gun,” confessed 
the old man. “Then it was after I got back 
from the falls that I took to fixin’ Joe up. 
I, I, I bandaged his leg right up.” 

“Father always gets kinda fussed up 
when he thinks about Joe gettin’ shot,” in- 
terrupted the old lady, after a patient wait. 

Knowing that his wife was not going to 
be completely ignored from the honor cf 
caring for Joe, the farmer hesitated, 
“That’s right, ma had some warm water 
and cloth and ointment ready when I got 
back, and she helped a little bit to fix a 
board on Joe’s leg so’s the broken place 
would get well.” 

Not able to wait for her husband to finish 
the story, the old lady added, “Joe just 
lived here all summer and got along fine.” 

“Yes, Joe learned to like me and ma,” 
said the old farmer as he seemed to be rem- 
iniscing, ““He knows where he’s welcome.” 


Watching Nature 
EUNICE WINGATE QUIMBY 


HEN you are tired of what you are 

doing this summer, try this. Watch 
something that is alive, either crawling or 
flying, and find out what it knows and how 
it feels. 

A wasp gets into the house by mistake, 
finds a window, and does not understand 
why he can not find an opening through to 
outdoors. He walks to the top and drops 
back over and over again, sometimes fall- 
ing with a buzz, as if impatient and almost 
discouraged. But again he climbs, an ex- 
ample of patience. It is worth the risk of 
a sting to fold him up hastily in a dust- 
cloth, throw cloth and all outdoors, and 
smile to thittk how glad and free he will 
fly away. 

One day as I was sitting on a long gran- 
ite curbing around a cemetery lot I saw a 
caterpillar on it. As he was crawling away 
from me instead of toward me, I simply 
watched him. He didn’t seem satisfied with 
his sidewalk, and now and then would 
swing the forepart of his body off over the 
edge to find something different. 

Soon a fly alighted on his back. It 
seemed like one of those black ones that 
stick so tightly to a horse. The caterpillar 
was much disturbed; he tried to wrinkle 
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him off or run away, but the fly cl og. 
Then the caterpillar turned on him, ind 
there was a silent rough-and-tumble { :ht 
till the agitated ball rolled off the curb ng, 
In an instant the fly disappeared and the 
caterpillar was traveling contentedly « ver 
grass and sticks. That’s the way wit! us 
sometimes. Something happens that we 
don’t like, but afterwards things are be'ter 
than they would have been without it. 

One morning a gray squirrel scallo ed 
along the sidewalk with part of a loai of 
rye bread as baggage. He scampered to a 
tree and began to get it up into safety. 
About three times he stopped and steadied 
it with a fore paw, turned around head 
downwards to get his teeth in deeper, and 
then climbed a few inches higher, till he 
finally reached a limb where he could 
nibble without fear. 

Sitting once beside a country road, I 
looked to see what there was alive around 
me. A shining black bug was walking 
around and I coaxed him up on a piece of 
paper. This strange new place was not 
so satisfactory as the old. He walked 
around on it from edge to edge and from 
side to side to find a place to step off onto 
the ground, but it was too high up. Just as 
I was on the point of setting the paper 
down where he could step off home again, 
he flew right up into the air, quite inde- 
pendently. 

Have you been to the beach and watched 
the sandpipers scurrying along the sand to 
pick up what the waves leave? They ven- 
ture as near as they dare without getting 
tripped by the waves. Once I saw a one- 
legged one. He hopped very well, but for 
long stretches he took to his wings. 

There is fun in getting acquainted with 
the animal life around us, tiny and larger. 


When humane teachings are properly im- 
parted to young people, the response is not 
simply kindness to animals and birds, it is 
far wider in scope, it leads to the develop- 
ment of Character, Good Citizenship, Peace 
ARTHUR MIDDLETON 


and Progress. 


“PEGGY” 
Owned by Frank P. Church, Natick, Mass. 


Au 
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Locating Lost Dogs 
HUGH KING HARRIS 


¥ pas tragedy is embodied in these 
AVS two words—DOG LOST! Someone 
fraiitic over the loss of a true friend—a 
chil! robbed of its playmate. A home with- 
out the well-known companion. Worry and 
wonder, almost as deep as is the human 
travedy,—it may be that the animal, so 
long accustomed to care and love, is run- 
ning about maimed by a car, hungry, be- 
wildered. Perhaps picked up by some one, 
to be abused. Such tragedy may often be 
eliminated by simple common-sense meas- 
ures. It seems strange that when one so 
loves a dog, so valuable and well cared for, 
—that an identification tag is not securely 
attached to the collar, or harness. Certain- 
ly an insignificant cost, and little trouble. 

In shelters and pounds in cities of not 
over 200,000 population the annual pick-up 
of “strays” often totals 3,000 to 4,000; and 
in larger cities the number is much greater 
—lost dogs which might be speedily re- 
turned to worried owners, were there an 
identification tag. 

Let me urge identification tags and have 
them on the dog every timc the animal goes 
out-of-doors. If your dog is lost, with no 
tag, then call the shelter, or pound at once, 
giving a description of your pet. Use the 
lost and found classified columns of the 
newspapers. Check up on all of the found 
dog ads. If your dog has been lost several 
days, go back over the newspapers for the 
full period of time. But when these first 
aids have been utilized there are other 
definite ways to go about locating the wan- 
derer. In our neighborhoods are the mail 
men, newspaper boys, and the bakery and 
laundry route men; these are familiar with 
dogs in the homes where they call. They 
cover wide territory and may have seen 
your dog. Get in touch with these men and 
boys. Then go to the schools in the neigh- 
borhood—if you want eager, intelligent co- 
operation from the boys and girls. 

I recall having a fine Scotty persist in 
remaining upon my porch one stormy after- 
noon. There was no tag, and no report had 
gone into the shelter of such a loss. I 
drove with the dog to the near-by school at 
dismissal time. 

“Do any of you happen to know where 
this dog lives?” 

Searcely had I passed the question, than 
my car was surrounded by an excited ring 
of boys and girls. Several wanted to take 
the Scotty home as a pet for themselves. A 
few ventured a guess as to its owner; then 
a lanky boy of some fourteen years, pushed 
through the bunch and declared it must be 
“Widow Haven’s dog—I don’t think she 
lets it out much.” 

He was glad to get in and direct me to 
the widow’s home. As we parked at the 
curb there was no doubt about Scotty’s 
knowing where he was, ten long blocks from 
where he had taken to my porch. 

And there was the collie found by my 
wife in the south end of town. From the 
tag we learned that dog was owned by a 
man in Toledo, Ohio, a distance of 178 miles. 
The owner was glad to pay for having the 
dog shipped back. It had left the car on 
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a trip to northern Michigan, and had it not 
been for the tag that collie would never 
have been returned to its master. To avoid 
the “lost dog” worry and tragedy, be sure 
an identification tag protects your dog. 


The Dog in Fact and Fable 


DAVID LEE WHARTON 


S FAR back as the dim trails of time 
lead, we find the indelible footprints of 
the dog. 

In the Book of Job, said to be the oldest 
writing extant, the dog, already domesti- 
cated, is mentioned more than once as the 
trusted guardian of the flocks. Exodus II, 
17, tells us that when the children of Israel 
departed from Egypt with their families, 
cattle and other possessions, amid all the 
commotion—and what a commotion it must 
have been—not a dog lifted his tongue 
against them.” 

Every nation has its treasure house of 
dog lore, legends, proverbs and fables. 

The brightest star in the skies is Sirius, 
the dog star, so named for it’s faithful- 
ness, and absolute dependability. The old- 
est known monument on earth is the “dog’s 
monument” built to honor the memory of a 
dog who after striving vainly to prevent his 
shepherd friends from eating poisoned por- 
ridge gulped it down himself, dying imme- 
diately. 

One of the famous dogs of mythology is 
“Cerberus,” the triple-headed dog of Pluto, 
who stands guard at the gate of the infernal 
regions. Then there is the dog of Ulysses 
who died of joy upon the return of his 
master after a prolonged absence. Also the 
fabled dog who stood guard over the seven 
sleepers, and through all the years never 
moved, ate, nor slept. 

Among Indians the Pottawatomies believe 
that in the moon is an old woman weaving 
a basket, and that the earth will be de- 
stroyed when the basket is finished; but a 
great dog ruins her work at intervals. 

The Aztecs sacrificed a red dog to carry 
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the soul of the king across a deep stream 
and announce his arrival. The Iroquois kill 
a white dog in January as a scapegoat. It 
is then burned and the ashes sprinkled at 
every door. 

Spartan Ephebi offered a young hound 
to the war god before going forth to battle. 

A dog of Parian marble was placed on 
the tomb of Diogenes, and in the splendid 
sepulchers of ancient monarchs, amid treas- 
ures of fabulous value there is sure to be 
the image of a dog, a statue, or likeness 
carved on the wall, and so on down through 
the ages. 

Even in this age of materialism gone 
mad, every daily paper carries one or more 
items concerning dogs—some act of incredi- 
ble heroism or devotion. Who is not famil- 
iar with the story of “Greyfriar’s Bobby?” 
and the pioneer’s dog whose master, cross- 
ing the continent with a covered wagon 
caravan died on the way and was buried on 
the “lone prairie” far from any human habi- 
tation. The faithful dog refused to leave 
unguarded the grave of his friend and re- 
mained with it, facing certain death from 
starvation and thirst. What were his 
thoughts as he watched the caravan fading 
into the distance? Whatever they were, 
the dog remained steadfast and died upon 
the lonely grave. 

Never until the leaves of the Judgment 
book unfold will the nobility, self-sacrifice, 
and loyalty of the dog be fully known. 

“Dogs show as mortals seldom do, a high 
ideal of being true.” 


Anyone who is kind to animals is pretty 
sure to be good also to helpless children, 
women and old people; in other words, he 
is pretty sure to be chivalrous—like the 
knights of old. 

Sir ROBERT BADEN-POWELL 


Wild animals never kill for sport. Man 
is the only one to whom torture and death 


of his fellow creatures is amusing in it- 
self. 


J. A. FROUDE 


SAMOYEDE PUPPIES — “THEODORA,” “SUZANNE,” “BEAUTIE 
QUEEN,” AND “MITZIE MITE” 
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The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living “creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Four hundred and seventy-six new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during June. Of 
these 339 were in Illinois, 102 in Massa- 
chusetts, 17 in New York, eight in Penn- 
sylvania, seven in Virginia, and three in 
Lebanon. 


Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 218,068. 


Release from the Snare 
(A reply to Mr. James Stephen’s poem, ‘‘The Snare”’) 


SARAH JOYNER 


Little rabbit in the snare 
I am glad I looked for you, 
Searched the bushes everywhere 
Till at last you met my view. 


Till at last you met my view 

And your little cry of pain, 
Signaled to me, and I knew 

You would soon be free again. 


You would soon be free again 
And your little foot would mend; 
Once more you could roam the plain 
Knowing you had found a friend. 


Knowing you had found a friend 
Who would never set a snare: 
Go in peace, my little one, 
And of cruel traps, beware! 
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Spick-and-Span 


L. E. EUBANKS 


F course I think a lot of the cat, but 

we simply can’t take him into the new 
home.” Mrs. Curtis jammed the last paper- 
wrapped glass into the carton as though to 
emphasize her decision. 

Mr. Curtis, also busy with the packing, 
made no answer, and his wife continued: 
“With all our new furniture, everything 
spick-and-span, it’d ke ridiculous to have a 
little vandal like “Spot.” He’s so used to 
lying on the chairs here, sticking his claws 
into everything, and owning the place gen- 
erally, that he’d—” 

“But he is a dear,” Mr. Curtis defended. 
“T don’t want to be here when the fellow 
comes for him; seems tough that our move 
has to cost him his life. I’ll miss his crawl- 
ing all over me, purring, and curling his 
little feet. Remember when he got into the 
deep snow, how pathetic—” 

“Will you hush!” snapped the woman. “I 
asked everybody round here—they’ve all got 
cats, or want none. All we can do is to let 
the Humane Society despatch him. He 
won’t suffer.” 

“But we will,’ lamented Curtis; “after 
all, Spot’s the only ‘kid’ we have, and—” 

“Just got to forget it,’ she insisted; 
“we’re making a big change, at last got a 
nice place of our very own, and I’m in favor 
of cutting all the ties, all reminders of the 
miserable years we’ve spent in this shack.” 

At 10 o’clock next morning Spot was put 
into a box for his last journey. But it was 
Mr. Curtis who attended to it; when the 
wife saw the man coming she dove into the 
bedroom, handkerchief in hand. 


They moved in the afternoon, and dark- 
ness was settling on the new “spick-and- 
span” place as the last article was carried 
from the van. Busy hours followed, and 
little was said; but when they sat down to 
the late supper, Mrs. Curtis asked: 

“Did you tell that fellow to try to find 
a home for Spot?” 


“Yes, and he said he would. The little 


RESTING HER WEARY EYES AFTER A BUSY DAY 
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darling purred to me when I put him in the 
box. He curled right down while I niiled 
the slats on. If I live a thousand yeas | 
don’t want to go through that again. He 
trusted me, and— I can’t think of anyt! ing 
else, and I can see that you’re in the sime 
fix. Poor little dear, always so timid. I'l] 
bet he’s scared to death.” 

Mrs. Curtis’ face was pale, her «yes 
moist, but her husband observed the sig: ifi- 
cant set of her jaw, and said no more. 

The brilliant sunshine of the next cay, 
the beautiful house and grounds, the new 
furniture, waiting to be arranged by the 
loving hands of the home-makers—none, nor 
all together could awaken the expected re- 
sponse in the new owners. 

“What a night!” moaned Curtis; “I didn’t 
sleep two hours.” 

“Neither did I,’ confessed the wife. “I 
suppose it’s the strangeness of the place. I 
wonder if they’ll kill Spot today.” 

“There you are!” Curtis almost shouted. 
“That’s why we didn’t sleep. That’s why 
we’re not getting any kick out of being here 
—when we really love the place. I’m going 
to have him back, too!” 

“If we only can!” Mrs. Curtis’ face beam- 
ed with hope. “If it isn’t too late. Let him 
claw the things—or I’ll get one of those 
little cat trees for him. Oh, I didn’t know 
how I loved him! Wait, Jim, you’ve got 
on your overalls—and better take your over- 
coat.” 

But Jim Curtis was gone. 

Spot had experienced one hectic night; 
but he’s now enjoying many comfortable 
ones as compensation, luxuriating in the 
“spick-and-span” home—that somehow just 
wasn't a home without him. 


Nixon Waterman Says: 


HE cogitations of a mamma cat re- 

garding the most desirable surround- 
ings in which to rear her offspring, are be- 
yond all means of finding out. Many true 
stories relating to this matter are as seem- 
ingly fantastical as anything that could be 
devised in fiction. Nothing of this charac- 
ter of an extreme nature ever occurred 
about my own household, yet there was one 
occurrence along this line that at the time 
of its happening interested the household to 
a pleasant degree. 

Our family had moved into a new neigh- 
borhood in the early spring. We were so 
much engaged in getting things in order we 
had not taken the time to have the screen 
doors attached. Very soon after getting 
our goods into the new home, a cat belong- 
ing to one of the fairly near neighbors wan- 
dered in. We were pleased at her air of 
sociability. We interpreted it as a sort of 
“welcome to our town” greeting. 

We were so keenly engaged in our work 
of getting settled that we had no time to 
give our feline calier the attention she de- 
served. But although we may have been 
sparing and hasty in our rather inattentive 
greetings, she overlooked our shortcomings 
and proved that she deemed us as warm- 
hearted, dependable friends and neighbors 
by depositing in the soiled clothes closet off 
the kitchen her family of four kittens, one 
of which we long cherished as an esteemed 
member of our household circle. 
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Sharing with Winter Bird 


MYRTLE G. BURGER 


I watched a redbird eat his fill 
Of crumbs from off the window-sill. 
I saw his scarlet feathers glow 
Against the whiteness of the snow. 
His mate, in dress of duller hue, 

Saw him there and down she flew. 
It was indeed a charming sight 

To watch them feasting with delight! 
How glad I am that I may share 

My plenty with these sprites of air! 
Perhaps to save the useful life 
Of pretty Redbird and his wife! 


A Bulldog Goes to College 


A True Incident 
FRANK M. HEASTER 


Y brother and I were both in college and our Boston 

bull was becoming somewhat of a worry to Mother. 
She was unable to exercise him and, being a real dog, he 
loved the outdoors. A neighboring family was moving at 
that time to a farm a hundred miles distant and since they 
had always cared as much for the dog as we had, they want- 
ed to take “Lindy” along. This was agreed and Lindy went 
peaceably with them. 

A few weeks later a letter came home from our past 
neighbors saying that the dog had disappeared and that they 
could find no trace of him. This hurt all of us for we were 
positive he would be killed or cruelly treated or starve. 

That spring one of my friends attended a sorority dance 
at Wesleyan College in Buckhannon, a town near the farm 
where Lindy had originally gone to live. He came back and 
reported that he was certain that our dog was being cared 
for at the girls’ dormitory there. 

There was no hesitating about it. We drove to Buckhan- 
non at once. Arriving there we made for the college first. 
As we idled slowly up the campus there came a brown streak 
flying across the grass. He bounded on the running board 
and all but went crazy on finding us. Later information we 
heard told us that Lindy had been there for several months. 
He had been fed by the girls who would carry scraps from 
the dining-hall each meal. At night they would either secure 
him in the furnace room or sneak him to their rooms to 
sleep under the bed. They hated to give him up as much as 
we were glad to have him back. 

But the whole incident showed my prior cynical mind that 
somewhere there is always someone eager and willing to 
care for animals. 

The tail of the cat is part of the backbone, or spine, which 
is made up of a number of little knots of bones joined togeth- 
er, just like our spines; and pussy’s spine also is joined to 
her brain. You will understand now why puss cannot bear 
to have her tail pulled, and why she growls and scratches 
when the baby drags at it. No wonder, for it affects her 
brain and half maddens her for a minute. 


Photo By H. Armstrong Roberts 


SUMMER COMPANIONS 


Massachusetts Dog Receives Diploma 


At the graduation exercises of the Riggs School, Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts, last June, “Nipper,” ten-year old collie, 
received a special diploma for his attendance at the school 
for eight years. He is owned by Gordon W. Lowe, thirteen, 
whom he accompanied to the school, taking his place by the 
desk of the boy daily. Gordon graduated this year. The di- 
ploma, signed by all the pupils, several teachers and the 
principal, Miss Catherine Winn, reads: “This is to certify 
that ‘Nipper’ Lowe has been a faithful visitor to the Riggs 
School for eight years. We, the class of 1936, with the love 
of the children, present him with this diploma.” 
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Motion Picture Cruelty 


(Continued from page 116) 


were badly injured, when the dust cleared 
away. Two ambulances picked up the in- 
jured men. A horse was lying half over 
the pit and half out, its back broken. An 
employee destroyed it; horse in No. 2 pit 
was taken away very lame but pronounced 
O. K. by the company’s veterinary surgeon. 
Horse in No. 3 pit, broken front leg and 
other injuries. An employee fired at side 
of horse’s head, horse still standing, an- 
other employee fired a shot without killiing 
it and Officer Girolo killed it to end its 
suffering. 

Other injured horses were taken up over 
the hills, followed by a veterinary surgeon 
to a pit which had already been dug for 
injured and dead horses. The injured ones 
were killed and buried. After an all day 
rehearsal the actual taking of the picture 
and clearing the field was over in fifteen 
minutes. Officer Girolo obtained warrants 
for the business manager for causing the 
cruelty and defendant riders for injuring 
their horses. They were convicted and fin- 
ed $25 and 10 days in jail, but sentence was 
reduced to a $15 fine. 

In connection with this diabolical spec- 
tacle Matthew McCurrie, secretary-mana- 
ger of the San Francisco S. P. C. A., states 
that the high prices paid the riders, some 
reported getting from $75 to $300 a fall, 
induces men to take desperate chances 
without regard to what will happen to the 
horses. If the limit of a jail sentence, six 
months’ imprisonment, would be imposed 
and the use of such devices as the “Running 
W” prohibited, it would help to check this 
commercial cruelty. Legislation is abso- 
lutely necessary to prohibit the showing of 
any part of a picture in which cruelty to 
animals has occurred. 

Vigorous protests from thousands 
throughout the country should be sent to 
Warner Brothers for the cruelty they are 
responsible for in the filming of this pic- 
ture, “The Charge of the Light Brigade.” 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of per- 
manent endowment of free stalls and ken- 
nels will be given upon application to the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, Boston, Mass. 
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The Jack London Club 


HIS Club was formed to put an end 

to one of the worst forms of existing 
cruelty—the training of trick animals. Jack 
London’s “Michael Brother of Jerry” is an 
exposition of cruelty connected with this 
business. He said: “No normal healthy hu- 
man would tolerate such performances did 
he or she know the terrible cruelty that lies 
behind them and makes them possible.” 

He said there is one way to stop it. When 
humane men and women and children will 
get up and leave the theater during one of 
these animal turns, returning to their seats 
when it is over, the Management will know 
these performances are not wanted and will 
cease catering them to the public. 

All you have to do to join the Club is to 
send your name to Our Dumb Animals, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston, Massachusetts. 
That means you will make this silent yet 
powerful protest. 

We wish each reader to secure as Many 
members as possible and send us the num- 
ber of those signifying their willingness to 
join this Club. Now is your chance if you 
really desire to do something for animals. 

We will supply copies of “Michael Broth- 
er of Jerry” at 75 cents each, postpaid. We 
will send the “Foreword” free to any ask- 
ing for it. 

A few of the distinguished people who 
have joined the club are Mr. and Mrs. 
George Arliss, Hollywood; Mrs. Margaret 
Deland of Boston; Former Governor Perci- 
val P. Baxter of Maine, and Mrs. Irene 
Castle McLaughlin of Chicago. The total 
membership of the Club to date is 673,132. 


The artist who is painting a portrait of 
President Roosevelt has been in the habit 
of entering the White House by the front 
door of the executive offices where the 
guards know him. One day recently he 
decided on a short cut through the side 
entrance. A guard halted him. ‘“What’s 
in that package you’ve got?” he asked. 

“Just an easel,” said the artist. 

“Well, we don’t allow animals 
White House,” snapped the guard. 

—News, Greenville, S. C. 


in the 


Would-be ,Advertiser: “Are you certain 
that advertisements in your paper bring 
results?” 

Country Editor: “Absolutely. Why, the 
last time a man advertised a lost dog the 
dog walked in while the man was writing 
out the advertisement.” —Grit 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘‘The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”: that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ‘‘for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. | 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or | 

to The American Humane Education Society), the sum 


| 
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dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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The Shanghai S. P. C, \. 


UT of war-torn China there con os to 

our desk a very attractive orty- 
page magazine, The Blue Cross, offic'»] oy. 
gan of the Shanghai Society for th Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. It is the first 
number of a quarterly “dedicated to justice 
to animals.” We welcome it most co: dially 
to the fraternity of humane periodicals and 
wish it the greatest possible success. This 
number for May is of unusual inter st as 
it contains the special annual geners| re- 
port of the Society. Everything is in Eng- 
lish and the names of the officers indicate 
that the entire organization is in the hands 
of English-speaking persons. His Honor 
Judge A. G. Mossop, president of the Socie- 
ty, contributes a brief foreword telling of 
the object of the magazine and the value 
of humane education and legislation. 

At the end of last year the Society had 
812 members, of whom 190 were life mem- 
bers. It maintains a uniformed inspector 
whose activities included many visits to dog 
pounds, cattle-yards, and wharves where 
ponies attached to carriages are used for 
hire. Certain members of the Society as- 
sist by attending pony auctions and inves- 
tigating public livery stables, slaughter- 
houses and chicken markets. During 1935 
there were 185 dogs and 424 cats humanely 
destroyed by local veterinarians at an ex- 
pense of $1,457. Salaries of secretary and 
of inspector and incidentals brought the 
total expenditures to $8,383. Subscription 
to The Blue Cross is $1 per year. Contri- 
butions should be sent to the Secretary 
Shanghai S. P. C. A., 184 Mohawk Road, 
Shanghai, China. 


Annuity Bonds | 


HE Annuity Bonds of our two Soci- 

eties are absolutely safe and yield a 
return according to one’s age. Send the 
coupon for a free folder giving full details. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 
The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Without obligation to me, please send me 
the folder about your Annuity Bonds. 
Name 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 


assachusetts. B : 
y wong setts oston Office: 180 Longwood 
Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 
One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the world. 
; All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION ETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining 20 00 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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